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Oxford Lectures on Poetry. By A. C. Bradley, LL.D., 
Litt. D. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1909. Pp. viii, 395. 

The close connection between philosophy and the interpreta- 
tion of poetry could not be better illustrated than it is by this 
inspiring book. All the essays, especially the first four, are 
bound together by a conception which derives from Hegel, and 
which may be roughly stated as follows: The universe, as it 
appears to us in time and space, is an embodiment, more or 
less adequate, from various aspects, of one supreme all-embrac- 
ing perfection, which yet is not entirely embodied in any one 
of these, nor in all of them put together so far as they have yet 
appeared. Many of these aspects are, relatively to each other, 
ultimate, that is to say, they cannot be resolved into forms of 
one another, but they are all compatible: the absolute good is 
a harmony in all its parts. And with this Absolute man is 
connected in a peculiar sense: through his consciousness he is 
somehow in touch with its complete perfection, though exactly 
how he cannot say, and he measures everything that is pre- 
sented to him by this standard, which is thus at once known and 
unknown. 

Beauty in art is one unique, irreplaceable aspect of reality: 
the attempt to express it in terms of any other aspect, say, of 
the intellectually true, or the correct in conduct, or the fervent 
in religion, is doomed to failure: yet because they, like itself, 
are all distinct aspects of the Infinite and because the Infinite 
is a unity, the sense of a profound connection between itself 
and them haunts us, haunts and enraptures; or, if we mistake 
our experience, tempts us to believe we can translate one of 
them into the other. The poet (p. 26) "said what he meant, 
but his meaning seems to beckon away beyond itself or rather 
to expand into something boundless which is only focussed in 
it; something also which, we feel, would satisfy not only the 
imagination, but the whole of us ; that something within us and 
without, which everywhere 

makes us seem 
To patch up fragments of a dream, 
Part of which comes true, and part 
Beats and trembles in the heart." 

Now when we say that poetry is a unique aspect of the Infinite, 
we must, it would appear, mean more than that it is unique in 
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the sense in which the taste of a delicate wine might be. That 
too might not be resolvable into anything else, and I suppose 
such pleasures too must have their place in the absolute Per- 
fection. Only, we feel we should never want much of them, 
and that they are not inexhaustible in their value as poetry is. 
Poetry, then, it would appear, can hold the Infinite in a way that 
a strawberry-ice never could. But how hold it? Ex hypothesi 
it cannot hold the entire Infinite, because the other aspects, — 
truth, moral goodness, etc., — press for their own irreplaceable 
shares. The answer in part perhaps is that there is no element 
in the universe that cannot show a side which could be repre- 
sented in poetry, while there are many such with which physical 
taste could not deal at all, directly or indirectly, not at any rate 
as we know physical taste on this planet. It may be in virtue 
of this profound versatility of beauty, — if the expression can 
be allowed, — that art has tended more and more to claim more 
and more of life and reality for its province. And this leads 
to the question how far it is well for a poet to have other than 
poetic interests in his own life. Mr. Bradley deprecates (p. 5) 
"the consideration of ulterior ends, whether by the poet in the 
act of composing, or by the reader in the act of experiencing." 
For the nature of poetry "is to be not a part, nor yet a copy, 
of the real world (as we commonly understand that phrase), 
but to be a world by itself . . . ; and to possess it fully you 
must enter that world, conform to its laws, and ignore for the 
time the beliefs, aims, and particular conditions which belong to 
you in the other world of reality. " This is true, and yet it might 
be true also, — and, if the wide sweep claimed for poetry and 
its underlying connection with all the rest of life be justified, 
it would seem likely to be true, — that if the poet when not com- 
posing, can fling himself into the other world of reality and 
master it, he will gain a wealth of material for his own world 
which he never could have gained otherwise. 

As regards the relation of the poetic conception itself to the 
words which embody it, Mr. Bradley would say that it is essenti- 
ally such that for its own working-out it needs words, and cannot 
be realized without them. Until it has found words it has not 
fully grasped itself : before that the germ of the poem may be said 
to exist, but only the germ. Proceeding further, and taking the 
poet's work as a whole in which the words and meaning are by 
some miracle vitally connected with each other, Mr. Bradley's 
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treatment implies that the ultimate subject of poetry would be the 
ultimate subject of those other forms of contemplation which 
give satisfaction to the spirit. Now there are certain experi- 
ences in actual life which seem to give such satisfaction directly 
and at once: for instance, the experience, of loving and being 
loved, or of discovering the true motions of the planets. Such 
experiences the ordinary individual calls beautiful, and the 
opposite, such as that of being betrayed or being deceived, he 
calls hideous. But to the supreme poetic genius all alike are 
material for poetry. "It has as much delight in conceiving an 
Iago as an Imogen" (p. 238, quoted from Keats). Is there, 
none the less, some sense in the ordinary individual's judg- 
ment? Has he some justification for calling one kind beautiful 
and the other ugly 1 If he has, ought we to say that in the one 
case a real poetic value has become manifest in actuality, so 
much so that it only requires the attitude of disinterested con- 
templation for the lover, say, or the astronomer, to have at least 
the germ of a poem present to his consciousness; while in the 
other case, the poetic value is so sunk and hidden that the crea- 
tive poet, who is also a discoverer, has to do much more to the 
theme to bring it out. And what is this much more that he does ? 
It would seem to imply at any rate the power of tracking the 
beautiful through darker lurking-places than could be trans- 
parent to ordinary men. Perhaps something of this may have 
been in Shelley's mind when he asserted that Prometheus, the 
noblest type of manhood conceivable, was a more poetic subject 
than Satan. 

In the essay on "The Sublime" the question is all but raised 
how far poetry is attempting to compass something that is be- 
yond even itself, at least as we know it here. For in all poetry 
that expresses the sublime, we gain an impression of "some- 
thing which is either not determined as finite or is determined 
as infinite," giving us an image of the boundlessness of the in- 
finite and "its rejection of any pretension to independence or 
absoluteness on the part of its finite forms" (p. 62). Again, 
it is the essence of the sublime in all its varied forms, to repre- 
sent immense and overwhelming force, manifested or held in 
reserve. It is not the quality of the attribute or element apart 
from its amount that gives us this impression ; the sublime may 
be present in 'good' actions or it may be present in what from 
all other points of view are bad; it may be seen in Satan as 
Vol. XX.— No. 2. 16 
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in Socrates: the essential point is the greatness of the power 
implied. The significance of this power would appear to be 
bound up with the conception of some activity, actual or poten- 
tial, present or to come. The sublime, that is to say, is not a 
matter of essence merely but of existence, the existence of 
activity; and the conclusion would seem to follow that our 
exultation in it depends on our intuition that it is better for 
a good thing to be than not to be: better, that is, for it to 
exist in the sense of subserving some activity than to remain 
as an unrealized ideal. Because, if this be so, power is an 
element absolutely indispensable for each and every step toward 
the right consummation of the world. 

The basis for Hegel's Theory of Tragedy is given by the 
double conviction that there subsists, on the one hand, a funda- 
mental unity in man's spirit and a fundamental sympathy be- 
tween it and the ultimate order of the universe, and, on the 
other hand, that we are faced with the temporary emergence 
of inadequate embodiments which conflict with and torture each 
other. In essentials Mr. Bradley agrees with Hegel's theory, 
while he makes searching criticisms upon possible limitations 
in it. Hegel, he holds, was right in recognizing that tragedy 
lay in conflict, a conflict where the spirit was divided against 
itself so that on either hand there was positive good and not 
only wrong and negation; right too in recognizing that what 
prevented a one-sided manifestation from maintaining itself 
unchallenged and triumphant was the supreme perfection which 
was always pressing for embodiment ; right also in holding that 
our sense of reconciliation in all great tragedy was bound up 
with this belief. But the formulas, at least, of Hegel appear 
deficient when he speaks as though each side in the conflict 
must represent some definite general ethical end, as Antigone 
represents the love of the family and Creon the organization 
of the State. There can be a tragic conflict wherever there is 
spiritual value of any kind on either side. There is such a con- 
flict in "Macbeth," and yet Macbeth does not, as we say, stand 
for anything but 'himself.' Mr. Bradley does not add expressly, 
but he seems to imply, that in such cases as "Macbeth" there is 
ranged on the other side of the conflict, not a one-sided aspect, 
but the whole force of the universe seen and unseen: it is the 
total moral order that is opposed to Macbeth and that demands 
his death. And such seems to be the case in most tragedies 
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from "Paradise Lost" to "Peer Gynt" where the theme is 
the temptation and fall of a nature that could be great. In 
such cases the sense of reconciliation usually takes the form 
of a recognition in the hero's own soul, a recognition tacit or 
expressed, of "the justice of his fall." For the conflict lay- 
between what seemed to the man to be his good and what was 
really such; and once that division is healed, the worst is over. 
The strangest and the most interesting part of tragedy is this 
sense of reconciliation in the very catastrophe; of the pain 
being "mingled not merely with acquiescence, but with some- 
thing like exultation" (p. 84). Mr. Bradley never writes more 
finely than when handling this. "If in such dramas we may 
be said to feel that the ultimate power is no mere fate, but a 
spiritual power, then we also feel that the hero was never so 
near to this power as in the moment when it required his life" 
(p. 84). "He dies, and our hearts die with him: and yet his 
death matters nothing to us, or we even exult. He is dead; 
and he has no more to do with death than the power which 
killed him, and with which he is one" (p. 91). 

The essay on Wordsworth shows that Nature to Wordsworth 
was not only, not chiefly, a vision of endless loveliness: it was 
a symbol that troubled him with suggestions of "unknown 
modes of Being," hinting, though in the language of sense, at 
quite other ways of manifesting the endless stores of the Abso- 
lute than those that come to us through sense. And to Words- 
worth the shock of this revelation, even more than the ecstatic 
delight in familiar beauty, was the supreme testimony to the 
Infinite itself and to the infinitude of a mind that could, with 
whatever misgivings and shudderings of the flesh, receive it. 

Another aspect of the Infinite comes out in a character where 
some excellent persons would be astonished to find it, in the 
character of Falstaff. All through Mr. Bradley's delightful 
study, there runs the Hegelian conception that in humor, at its 
greatest and deepest, the infinite spirit of man can mock, and 
mock triumphantly, and afford to mock, at everything that is 
presented to it here; for all things here, law and morals and 
religion and all the aims of man, are inadequate compared to 
the ideal it holds in itself, and humor springs from the per- 
ception of inadequacy, and triumphant laughter from the sense 
of boundless power. Of course Falstaff is wrong in his scale 
of values and wrong in his utter rejection of things which, 
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though partial embodiments and therefore from one point of 
view ridiculous, are yet necessary embodiments, so far as they 
go, of what is best to be desired. But none the less Falstaff 's is 
a mind that has "received from Shakespeare's own the inex- 
plicable touch of infinity which he bestowed on Hamlet and 
Macbeth and Cleopatra, but denied to Henry the Fifth" (p. 
273). The whole relation between the erring Falstaff and the 
virtuous Henry is set out with wonderful fairness and pene- 
tration. It is very refreshing to come on such an unmasking 
of the elements of hardness and policy in the character of the 
man who "always succeeded," and who has even succeeded in 
making certain readers take him for Shakespeare's ideal hero, 
as perhaps Shakespeare himself, with a rueful smile, guessed 
they would be sure to do. And it is very refreshing in a book 
so instinct with noble ethical feeling to find such a whole- 
hearted sympathy with the Falstaffian point of view. 

It is not for nothing that Mr. Bradley has studied for so 
long the most sympathetic of all geniuses ; his affinity to Shakes- 
peare 's spirit emerges not only in his convincing study of 
"Shakespeare the Man," but in his own union of moral earnest- 
ness with freedom from moral pedantry, his power of entering 
as he enters into the most varied types: the soul of Keats and 
the soul of Shelley, the soul of Cleopatra and the soul of 
Hamlet. 

F. Melian Stawell. 

London. 



Voltaire Philosophe. By Georges Pellissier. Paris: Armand 
Colin, 1908. Pp. iii, 304. 

"When M. Pellissier sums up his study of Voltaire by saying 
that that name symbolizes the work of the eighteenth century 
in the enfranchisement of human reason, and that therefore 
Voltaire is, even more than Rousseau, the great philosopher of 
his age, we must protest that the word "philosopher" is being 
used in a very inexact and popular sense. To be a great phi- 
losopher it is necessary that a man should, by reasoning about 
philosophical subjects, either make discoveries in them himself 
or enable others to do so; and that Voltaire achieved nothing 
of this kind the present essay most amply and candidly shows. 



